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“Always conscious that every feeling of satisfaction and happiness that I have... must be paid 
for, and must be paid for moreover at some future time, in order to deny me all possibility of 

— Franz Kafka, diary entry from Dec. 13th, 1914; from The Diaries of Franz Kafka, Vol II, 
1914-1923, Schocken Books, 1949. 



burn everything.” By all accounts, Kafka loved and loathed his “scribbling,” as he called it; writing was his sole 
passion in life. Kafka left no will. Brod found among Kafka’s surviving papers two letters instructing that all his 
remaining works be burned, and that his already published work not “be reprinted and handed down to posterity. 
On the contrary, should they disappear altogether that would please me best.” Indeed, few of his most lasting works 
were published during his lifetime. Precious little remained upon his death, as Kafka had destroyed nearly all of his 
notebooks and writings in his final days. 

Max Brod later wrote about his friendship with Kafka and the author’s final requests; although he agonized over 
the moral dilemma he found himself in, Brod said, “I believe it to be my duty to resist the very insidious lure of such 
scruples.” Out of that which Kafka had consigned to Brod and other friends prior to his deadi, and what little Brod 
was able to rescue afterwards, came The Trial, The Castle, and Amerika, among others. However one may revile Brod 
for choosing to refute his friend’s dying wishes, it is only because he did that we recognize Kafka as one of the 20th 
Century’s most vital literary voices'. 

Among “the only books that can stand” in Kafka’s harsh verdict of his own works was A Country Doctor, which 
included the enigmatic short story “The Cares of a Family Man” (currently available in The Penal Colony — 
incorporating A Country Doctor — from Schocken Books, New York). Brief as any of Kafka’s Parables and 
Paradoxes, it remains for me one of Kafka’s most haunting works, written, perhaps, from an actual dream. At my 
suggestion, artist Kenneth Smith adapted the story (from the translation by Willa and Edwin Muir, by permission of 
Schocken Books, Inc.), renaming it after the unfathomable creature inhabiting the tale. 

Though his accomplishments remain relatively unheralded, Kenneth Smith is one of America’s premiere fantasy 
artists. Where his nonfiction essays (see The Comics Journal) are usually too effusively dense for casual readers, 
Kenneth’s graphic creations are always readily accessible to viewers of all ages. Rich, varied, and adventurous in 
scope, technique and subject matter, Kenneth externalizes his internal universe with an acute eye for texture and 
light that lends weight to his most whimsical creations, including the delightfully childlike reptilian creatures who 
people the pun-filled poems and parables that reflect Smith’s passion for philosophy and Eastern spirituafity. 

There is nothing whimsical about Odradek, however. Kafka’s creature may seem as harmless as any of Kenneth’s 
playfully fey “monsters,” but Odradek’s very presence is terrifying to Kafka’s first-person narrator. Given the 
ominous final line of the story, perhaps Odradek embodied for Kafka that which he loved and feared most, which he 
had so fiercely dreaded and struggled with all his life, and which he wished destroyed after his death: his life’s work. 


Bibliography — Kenneth Smith 

STORIES AND ART FEATURED IN; Creepy #32, 35, 36,41, and 1971 Annual, Eerie 1971 Annual (Warren Pub., 1970-71); 
New Orleans Review Vol: 3 (Loyola University, 1979); Galaxy Science Fiction 39:10 (UPD Pub., 1979); Heavy Metal Aug. and 
Sept. 1979, Oct. ’82, March, April, and July ’83, July ’84, May and Sept. ’89, May ’90 (HM Communications), Prime Cuts #1 
(Fantagraphics, 1987); Graphic Story Monthly #6 (Fantagraphics, 1990); Wavemakers#! (Blind Bat Press; 1991); etc. 

BOOKS (Illustrations and covers): Sorcerers, A Collection of Fantasy Art (Ariel Books, 1978); Dinosaur Tales by Ray Bradbury 
(Bantam, 1983); TheMystery of Atlantis by ]im Gasperini (Bantam, 1985); The Bat Family by Byron Preiss (Caedmon, 1984); The 
Venus Interface by Lou SUthis (HM Comm., 1989). COLLECTED WORKS: Phantasmagoria Vol. 1, #1-5 (self-publUhed, 1971- 
77),, Vol. 2, #1 (Fantagraphics, 1990); Succubus #1 (Eros, 1991). {Phantasmagoria Vol. 1 #1,2 available for $25 each, Vol. 1 #3-5 

Duncanville, Texas 75138-1551). ^ ^ 
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the siunc class as the deceased it was ascertained that a feeling of 

— from Inspector Frederick George Abberline’s Special 
Report upon the murder of Mary Nichols, 1888, quoted in /nek the 
Ripper: The Tintil Solution by Stephen Knight ((irafton Books, 


“Although at present we are unable lo procure any evidence to connect him with the murders, [Joseph 
Issenschinidt] appears to be the most likely person that has come under our notice to have committed the 

— from Inspector Abberline’s Special Report. Sept. 18th, 1888, quoted from Knight, Ibid. 

“Theories! We were almost lost in theories; there were so many of them.” 

—Inspector Abberline quoted in (Mssell's Sotiirdny founioh May 22, 1892. 

“You can state most emphatically that Scotland Yard is really no Wiser on the subject than it was fifteen 
rears ago... I know that it has been stated in certain quarters that jack the Ripper was a man who died in a 
lunatic asylum a few years ago, but there is nothing at all of a tangible nature to support such a theory.” 

— Inspector Abberline, interviewed In The Pull Mall Guzelte.. Spring 1903. 


“Abberline never wavered in his firm conviction that [(ieorgel ('hapman' and Jack the Ripper were one 
and the same person, when [Detective Sgt. Cieorgej (iodley arrested Chapman, Abberline said to his confrere, 
'You’ve got Jack the Ripper at last.’” 

— H.l,. Adam, The Trial of George ('.hapman, 1930. 

“I cannot reveal anything except this; of course, we knew who [the Ripper[ was, one of the highest in the 
land." 

— Insjx’ctor Abberline quoted by Nigel Morland, Fditor, in 
The ('.riminologist, 1979. 


“Her address is 17, Bruton Mews was only 3-3 
min round corner from 74, Brook Street, Sir 
William Cull.” 

— note on an earlier address of victim 
Annie ('hapman, found in fnspector 
Abberline’s alleged diary, as quoted by 
Meivyn Fairclough in The Ripper ami the 
Rt>)vt/s( Duckworth, 1991). 
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^ Qood Christian 


Uke rats in a rubbish heap, we lived in “the 
Rookery", a London slum. My mother seemed 
to be the one to bear the crushing weight of 

familyresponsibility.Ialwaysfeltsorryforher 

and tried to help out. 


My father usually came home pie-eyed from the gin 

mills. It seemedthat being with the family made him 
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THROUGH THE HABITRAILS ^ 



Bibuography - Jeff Nicholson 


(all self-published unless otherwise indicated): Ultra-Klutz n (1981); “Superhero Overdose” in Comic Buyer’s Guide, (Krause 

Klutz and Other Tales# 1-5 (Dec. 1984-Dec. 1985); “Ultra Klutz” in Shadowstar#! (Savage Graphics, 1985); Fandom Teamup (w/ 
Tim Corrigan. 1985); Allies (w/ John Howard, 1985); Giant-Size Mini-Comics #2, 4 (Eclipse, 1986-87); Ultra-Klutz # 1-27 



























































































































































































































































































































































































LOST GIRLS 






























breasts, bondage, and violence over any revelation of passion, warmth, or true sexuality. Nudity, intercourse, and a 
taste for kinky violence was obligatory. Though reflective of the proliferation and box office success of hardcore 
pornographic feature films in the early ’70s, the fifth movement was essentially a conservative one, a begrudging 
middle-class tolerance, acceptance, and prudent taming of (and hence, a repression and rejection of) the incendiary 
impulses that fed the underground comix and the early hardcore cinema. 

all that has come before, its catalyst is commercial opportunism (i.e. the limited success of the direct-sales comics 
distributors and retail shops, and the supposed expansion of its adult customer base), rather than any urgent artistic 
or cultural expression (as in the beginning of the underground comix movement). Only the impulse of mercantile 
opportunity links the current cycle’s diversity of material. The crafty commercial streamlining of Howard Chaykin’s 
hard-edged Black Kiss arguably launched the splatter-pom of David Quinn and Tim Vigil’s Faust and the somewhat 
less explicit extremes of Joe Linsner and Joe Monk’s Cry For Dawn and David Britton’s outrageous il sadiconazista 
character Lord Horror, rendered by various artists in the oft-busted U.K. Hardcore Horror. A clear underground 
lineage spawned the cum-shot slapstick of Larry Welz’s sassy Cherry Poptart (now simply entitled Cherry, in fact a 
survivor of the underground movement proper) and “Anton Drek” (Don Simpson)’s deadpan Wendy Whitebread 
and Forbidden Frankenstein, along with the anthropomorphic delights of Kate Worley and Reed Waller’s Omaha the 
Cat Dancer, the autobiographical polarities of Melody, Chuck Austin’s warm and cartoony Strips, Guy Colwell’s 
carefully wrought Dolk and Chester Brown’s obsessively dreamlike, painfully introspective Yummy Fur. Where the 
undergrounds raged like a primal scream, the current wave tolerates both exploration and exploitation as long as it 
remains marketable — with the market inevitably favoring exploitation (which has already reached a “smut glut” 

The hope, of course, is that this current movement might elevate English-language erotic comics, and perhaps 
nurture its own Crepax or even a Henry Miller. Whether the movement will indeed culminate in a transcendent, 
life-enhancing art, or retrench itself in pandering to the usual masturbatory, fetishistic fiction, only time — and the 
imagination, skill, and intent of those creators working within the genre — can tell. Most of the current crop still 
function on a primitive (as opposed to primal) level, content to craft soap operas exploiting and titillating their 

Alan Moore and Melinda Gebbie’s Lost Girls emerges from this sixth movement, enriched by Melinda’s roots in 
the underground comix and by Alan’s pivotal role in the maturation of mainstream comics. It is conceived as an 
exploratory, progressive effort in creating a comics erotica/pomography that moves beyond the current state of the 
genre. The year is 1913. As the European theatre totters on the precipice that will plunge into the First World War, 
three women — Lady Fairchild, Miss Dotty Gale, and Mrs. Harold Potter — meet within a remote, opulent hotel on 
the Austrian border... 


COMICS (writer only): VFor Vendetta in Warrior #1-26 (Quality, 1982-85; reprinted and completed as VFor Vendetta 1-12, 
DC Comics, 1988-89);“Marvelman” in Warrior #1-21, Marvelman Special #\ (Quality, 1982-84, reprinted and continued in/as 
Miracleman #1-16, Eclipse, 1985-90); “The Bojeffries Saga” in Warrior #12,13,19,20 (Quality, 1983-84; reprinted in Dalgoda: 
Flesh and Bones #1-4, Fantagraphics, 1986-87), A1 #1-5 (Atomeka, 1989-present): The Saga of the Swamp Thing #20-64, Annual 
#2 (DC, 1983-87; issues #21-27 collected by DCAVamer Books, 1987; #28-34, Annual #2 coUected as love and Death, DCAVarner 
Books, 1990; complete run reprinted in eleven volumes by Titan Books, 1987-89); The Ballad of Halo Jones in 2000 A.D. Progs. 
377-396, 405, 415, 451-466 (IPC, 1984-86; reprinted in three volumes by Titan Books. 1986-87); Watchmen 1-12 (DC, 1986-87; 
DC/Wamer Books/Graffiti Designs collected ^itions, 1987); From Helb serialized in Taboo 2-6 (SpiderBaby, 1989-present); From 
Hell: Book One (Tundra, 1991); Big Numbers 1, 2, 3 (Mad Love/Tundra, 1990-present); A Small Killing (GoUancz, 1991); with 
contributions in Real War Stories #1 (Eclipse, 1987), Aargh! (also co-publisher/editor; Mad Love, 1988), Puma Blues #20 (self- 
published by Murphy/Zulli, 1988/89), Brought to Light (EcUpse, 1988), Taboo I (SpiderBaby, 1988), et al. 

SHORT FICTION: “A Hypothetical Lizard” in Liavek: Wizard’s Row (ed. by Will Shetterly, Emma Bull, Ace, 1987), reprinted 
in The Year's Best Fantasy {19S9), and Words Wtf/iouf Picfur«(1990). 

Meunda Gebbie 

Fresca Zizis (Last Gasp, 1977); Picture Album from Her Mother Emzle Gebbie (self-published, 1980); stories and art in 
Wimmen's Comix #3-7 (Last Gasp, 1973-76), All-Atomic Comics (Educomics, 1976), Slow Death Funnies #7 (Last Gasp, 1976), 
Wet Satin #1 (Kitchen Sink, 1976), Anarchy Comics #1-4 (Ust Gasp, 1978-87), M.L.F. (Mouse Liberation Front) Communique #2 
(Roger May, 1979), Cascade Comix Monthly #18 and Horrible Misunderstandings #2 (Everymen Studios, 1980), Young Lust #6 
(Last Gasp, 1980), After Shock #1 (Last Gasp, 1981), GroundUnder Cartoonists Retrospective (Roger May, 1981), San Francisco 
Comic Book #6 (Last-Gasp, 1981), Knockabout 9 (Knockabout, 1984), Strip Aids U.K. (Willy Prods, 1986), Tits & Clits #7 (Last 
Gasp, 1987), Heartbreak Hote/#l, 3 (Willy Prods, 1987-88), Seven Ages of Women (Knockabout, 1990), AJ Bikini Issue (Atomeka, 
1990); reprints in The Best Comics of the Decade v. 1 (Fantagraphics, 1990), Pox (Sweden, 1990), etc. Articles and/or illustrations 
in The Beginner’s Guide to Ronald Reagan (Writers & Readers, 1983), The Safer Sex Maniacs Diary (Tuppy Owens, 1986), 
Bodystyles (by Ted Polhemus, 1987), Penthouse Forum v. 20, #4 (interview and art, U.K. edition, 1987),'^unds (reviews and 
interviews, 1987-89), Betty Pages #4 (Theakston, 1989), Skin Two #8, 9 (1990), Bad Attitudes (Verso Press, 1990); commercial and 

backgrounds for feature When The Wind B/ows (1985-86). 
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Stephen King singled out Jack Butterworth’s tightly-crafted script for “Dead Man’s Race” (Cre^y #54, 1973) as 
a singular example of “how good the form can be when it’s working’.” Jack earned this praise — rare indeed for a 
comics author working in the 1970s — writing for James Warren’s seminal line of black and white newstand horror 
comic magazines, Creepy, Eerie, and Vampirella. Though rarely graced with the caliber of artwork his scripts 

Richard Corben in Vampirella #33 (1974, and reprinted numerous times since). The Warren line waned in the late 
70s, reflecting the changing tastes of a dwindling marketplace, and the paucity of available paying markets sadly 
stemmed Jack’s prolific run as a horror writer. 

As the following tale amply demonstrates, though he may choose to adhere to an earlier generation’s tried-and- 
true archetypes (i.e., greedy old maids and an honest-to-God monster from the netherworld) Jack still pours a 
refreshing wine into those fine old-bottles, briskly reinvigorating the emotional depths implicit in such archetypes 
with visceral immediacy. Jack has been with us since Taboo #1 (penning an ultimate “injury-to-the-eye” tale for 
Scottish artist Cam Kennedy) — it’s been a while, but he will be with us once again soon. 

with us again, too; his flair as a visual storyteller with a predeliction for breathing life into invented lifeforms 
considerably enhances Jack’s wine. In terms of his own body of work, Vincent’s story “Mirrors” in Dr. Wirtham's 
Comix & Stories #5/6 is a predecessor of sorts for “Bad Things.” That tale, coupled with his alarming skill for 
conceptualizing and rendering physiologically-convincing creatures for any and every occasion, suggested the 
fruitful wedding of Jack’s and Eric’s talents. 

Eric’s earlier collaboration with Texan writer Anthony Smith gave birth to Alien Fire! (Kitchen Sink, 1987-88), a 

unfortunate and premature cancellation. Still harboring ambitions for the resurrection of Alien Fire (recently 
rekindled in Dark Horse Presents #57-59, 1991) and nurturing further collaborations with Anthony, Eric has 
continued to work on a variety of worthy projects, as well as a few...(ahem)... 
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Bibuography — Jack Butterworth 

Stories (writer only) in Creepy #46, 54. 56, 57,62, Eerie #48, 56, and Vampirella #33, 35, 38,40 (all Warren Publishing, 1972- 
75): Tales of Terror #12, Alien Encounters #14 (both Eclipse, 1987); Taboo #1 (SpiderBaby, 1988); article in Gore Shriek # 6 


Stories and art in Cosmic Capers (Pig Muddy, 1972); Cerberus #1, Cerberus Magazine #2 Presents Leavers (self-published, 
1975 and 1979); Bestiality #1 (Apandamandis Prod., 1976); Captain Retro #1 (Texas Comic Books, 1977); Borrowed Time (self- 
published, 1977); Yikes #3-4 (Stray Kat/Everyman, 1977-80); Worlds of the Imagination-tf6 (David Coleman, 1978); Dr. Wirtham’s 
Comix & Stories #5/6 and 7/8 (Clifford Neal, 1980-83); Tales Too Tough for TV (Happy Times Prod., 1980); Eccentrics and Fever 
Pitch #4 (Jabborwocky Graphbc, 1980); Brand X Comics & Drawings #1 (J. Cosgriff, 1980); Collectors’ Guide to Newave Comix #1 
and Comix Wave#l, 7 (Geerdes/Combc World, 1981-82); Tales of Terror n-2 (#2 w/Anthony Smith, Eclipse, 1985); Alien Fire! 
promo booklet and #1-3 (w/Anthony Smith, Kitchen Sink, 1987-88), also in Dark Horse Presents #57-59 (Dark Horse, 1991); The 
Twilight Man and Sensie (inks only, each 4 issues. First, 1990); Elric of Melnibone (inks only, various issues. First, 1990); Classics 
Illustrated: H.G. Wells’ The Island of Dr. Moreau and Aesop’s Fables (Berkley/First Pub., 1990-91); Animal Confidential (Dark 
Horse, 1992); Grateful Dead Comix #6 (Kitchen Sink, 1992); Lovecraft Lives! The Illustrated H.P. Lovecraft Vol. 1 (Tundra, 

CHILDRENS’ BOOKS (illustrations only, all published by Pelican): Clovis Crawfish and Etienne Escargot {1979), Clovis 
Crawfish and the Singing Cigales (1981), Clovis Crawfish and the Orphan Zo-Zo (1986), Henry Hamilton, Graduate Ghost (1987). 


' Stephen King, “The 1 
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S WEENEY n^QDD Sweetref^dd, The Detnon^l 

^ici^zuia Xmg^n £tr™.“St,‘t 

.. • series in the Sweeney Todd 'P 

Todd’s origins have bm^^ured by time and the frustratingly vague “traditions” of qi 


dubious character ^ 

^ Many of ypuap^^^aWliar with the more recent incarnations: Stephen Sondheim and Hai 
trimphant Broa^a^j^oduction (launched at New York City’s Uris Theatre March 1, 1979), whi 
•^«ed by SondhCii9*973 viewing of Christopher Bond’s contemporarized Sween^.Todd at the Stratfor 
0)^ i ^hg odoB. Perhaps you’ve enjoyed Tod Slaughter’s flamboyant incarnation iiix^ha otherwise timic 



1936 film (available from Rhind^deo Sc others) \) 
from George Dibdin Pitt’s 1840s pfey^ The String of A 
or the Fiend of Fleet Street and Frederick Hazleton*^ Ifl 


tmand Pitt and Thomaa 


^iatxtheWft-of fcieeii^Todd may have beeh a 
an'tjral tale or folkjangr^eil4ells us. “It n^ 
been.ba^ oi^^truc stwy^tberd are ru 
more4hftn ruflliJursl.”' \.\ 


more4han fuflRTurs).”' \\ 

Je satisfied for nowi to kno^ that Sweamy Todd is 
■iale of Sweeney and ws. Lov«t, of v^^y and'^i^fn^ 
qa e qp^ ^ o tdie.pa8t;aDd pie%. pearl and mgifc ^ / 

about Atfr tellA^^iiorpaf tales: 
when^aiid wh^'th^ jrr f^, aad-b^ tfey cjj^ge with 
each: tefitng. In e^di telling of S«Keni|iuki|le, the barber’s 
nrirror has' refWcted a different age, each with its own 
V^dass.^pd iBBomers and feaii The values^d makers 


C^^^4 but QBoe uii^ 

jfnd. htiUiJ gl ioftend to tduclnte^ix^of'fnis, an 
mu^UiOre,In tWrown-furrel, in — 


of tab'^^ '' ' 

Sw^n«^-l3e1s'-5jj|nt to be told again, gentle reader, i 


as it has* never.bettLtold before. 
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One even-nn, 
f^arlys -fciics 
mad? a death 
pact. 



TliiK»s rSpidly 

-the 

-fM<ie»v3l. 


iVi-tti cf^dl-fjarS 

fAayty ««is rv<'=tf«< 
by a sucjt^si^ of 
(St-Vu'y 

relative s: 


Pajectdcl and 
utterly3le>t\e, Mariy 
Shsveel hts if\aad 

and sougkt. escape 
In an escalating Kaze 
of clfuqs, deprav'd-/, 
and Sel-f-alM-se. 


The 3 u-Hvorii,'eS ■pou-c/ 
the Stree-t, pudc 
3nd near-comatose, 

H/s ariitidal arn-f war 
n<7ne and hts Uiv^ne/S 

W fa,y,Uj. 
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1 Slx-ty y^ars Isier, 

tAartyS cerffi/l K/as 
op«>«cW. All tUyfourcl 
i«4s ptosfc, n^ial. 








































































